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A JOURNAL OF THE LIFE OF JOHN GRATTON. 
(Continued from page 99.) 


“ Now, blessed and forever praised be the Lord | 


he hath redeemed my soul from death, and 
caused me to walk in the path of life; he hath 
heard my sighings, and my groanings were not 
unknown to him ; the breathings of my soul hath 
he regarded, and my heaviness he hath turned 
into joy; yea, he hath tenderly waited to be 
gracious to me, and his long suffering hath led 
to repentance. ©! what shall I render to the 
Lord my Saviour, who hath dealt so bountifully 
with me! My soul, bless thou the Lord for 
ever, and all that is within me praise his holy 
name ; for he hath caused mercy to surround me. 
Oh! the loving-kindness of the Lord! Oh! all 
ye that know him praise his name! for his mer- 
cies endure for ever, who hath caused light to 
shine out of darkness, and manifested thereby 
those things which are reproved, to which light 
my heart is turned, resolving to turn away from 
my iniquities, and serve the Lord with reverence 


God Almighty! He hath made glad my soul, and | and holy fear; for now I know it was he, by his 
satisfied the breathings of my spirit; he hath | word, that showed me my thoughts, and the intent 
opened to me the mysteries of his kingdom, and | of my heart ; although I was once ignorant of it, 
given me a measure of his grace, and caused his | yet now am I assured it was his word, which 
light to arise in me, and the darkness to flee away ; | often called behind me, saying, this is the way, 
he hath given to me the true bread of life, and | walk in it. It was still seeking to save me out 
made my heart glad with the wine of his king- | of the enemy’s power, though I then regarded it 


dom; he is become my teacher himself, and 
hath gathered me into his arm of power, and 
covered me with the banner of his love; he is 
become my hiding-place, my rock, strength, and 
refuge, I need not fear what man can do unto 
me: he is my portion, I shall not want, and 
therefore I will trust in him alone, my helper in 
the needful time; he hath wrought all my works 
in me and for me, both to will and to do of his 
own good pleasure ; he is a sufficient reward to 
all them that wait upon him, he is all in all, I 
have none beside him, he is all-sufficient, I am 
nothing but what I am in him, therefore he 
alone is to be praised, glory is wholly due unto 
him, for it is he alone that hath redeemed my 
soul from death, and hath opened to me the way 
of life; he hath taken my fetters off from my 
legs, and hath set my feet upon a sure founda- 
tion; he hath brought me out of the prison- 
house, and hath set my soul in a pleasant place ; 
he hath plucked me like a brand out of the fire, 
and hath given me strength above my enemies ; 


not ; nevertheless it pursued me, till at last my 
heart opened to receive him, who is now my be- 
loved, and has given me to taste that God is 
good, whose goodness far exceeds all that this 
world can afford, praised be the name of the 
Lord ! for I have found the pearl of great price 
the one thing needful for my soul to know, and, 
this is Christ within, the hope of glory, the true 
way to the Father, who promised to be with his 
disciples to the end of the world. This is he 
whom we are to hear and obey in all things, lest 
we be cut off from among his people ; this is the 
unction which I have received of the Lord, that 
teacheth all things, which is trath, and is no lie. 
Oh, that the children of men would open their 
hearts! that the king of glory might enter in, 
to drive out the den of thieves, which robs them 
of that treasure and peace which passeth their 
understanding, whereby they would come to wit- 
ness the Comforter, the Spirit of Truth, to lead 
them into all truth, for it is he who worketh all 
our works in us and for us And this is the 
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Lord’s doings, and it is marvellous in our eyes ; 
to whom be praise and glory for ever !”” 


Thus my understanding being opened, I came 
clearly to perceive the word of God in my heart, 
which had wrought powerfully to my full con- 
vincement, and by it knew I must be faithful to 
its requiring, if I would have peace; it giving 
me a true sight of my state, and how I should 
wait for salvation: then did I see, to my great 
satisfaction (which caused joy to arise) that the 
despised Quakers were the people who worship- 
ped God in the way he required, in spirit and 
trath. 

So being come to see, in the light of the Lord, 
through all things to my satisfaction, I went 
cheerfully to Friends meetings, and was edified 
and comforted. And the third meeting I was at, 
the power of the Lord came upon me, and I was 
pressed in spirit to declare of his goodness, but 
it was hard to give up; yet I durst not disobey, 
so I stood up and spoke to the congregation 
(abundance of Friends and others being met) 
what was given me to understand concerning the 
creation of man, his dominion, work, state of 
innocency, fall, and restoration by the promised 
seed, Christ Jesus the Saviour of mankind. All 
which was to the great joy of Friends, and reach- 
jng of the people. 

At this meeting was a woman convinced, who 


with her parents dwelt at Tides-wall. They | 


much desired I would have a meeting at their 
house ; accordingly I went, much people being 
gathered in the garden. This was a town in 
which I was formerly well known. After the 
meeting had had some time in silence, I was 
moved to stand up and speak, which I continued 
for about four hours ; but my very countenance 
was so much changed, that there arose a reason- 
ing among the people, whether I was John 
Gratton, or no? In the time of my declaring, 
a woman Baptist put a question to me, which I 
answered so much to her satisfaction, that she 
was convinced. 


This woman’s husband was a Mouggletorian ; 
and when he came to understand she was turned 
Quaker, he told her he would write to his. pro- 
phet to curse me; which he did accordingly. 
Upon which Muggleton, by letter, sent me his 
curse, the words of which were not worth men- 
tioning ; but in answer gave him to understand, 
I mattered it not. 

The next first-day I went to a meeting at Mat- 
lock, where the informers and officers had made 
very sad spoil, by taking away Friends’ goods ; yet 
many others, as well as Friends, came to the meet- 
ing. In going thither, as soon as I came within 
sight of the house, I felt the Lord with me; I 
went in, and it was very fall of people, and after 
some time I was moved to declare the testimony 
of truth ; and the presence of God was so glori- 
ously manifest, that the people gave good atten- 
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tion, and were so affected, that the fear of man 
was much taken away. 

At this meeting the people looked earnestly 
upon me, at which I marvelled, but perceived it 
was at a laced band which I bad upon my collar; 
at this I was smitten and sorry, for until then I 
had not minded it since my convincement ; be- 
sides, Friends in those days showed no appearance 
of pride in their apparel, neither was I pleased 
with myself; for 1 saw that the holy Spirit did 
not allow of any superfluity, either in apparel, or 
anything else, from a sense of which I took it 
off, and wore it no more; neither did my dear 
wife ever offer to put it on again, but when she 
understood that I was troubled for wearing lace, 
she took it off all the rest of my bands, although 
she was not then convinced of the truth, though 
some time after she was. 

Now my being convinced was noised much 
abroad, many people disputed and conferred with 
me, aod my kindred were sore troubled, and 
would have had me forebore my carriage and 
language that truth had led me into, saying, we 
ought not to offend. I told them, it was the lit- 
tle ones that believe in Christ which ought not 
to be offended: but woe to the world! (said 
Christ our Lord) for the world took offence at 
him without just cause ; and so they do at his 
followers, who are given up to do his will, and 
to follow the leadings and guidings of his holy 
Spirit. If righteousness offend the wicked, 
whose fault isit? Abel could not help it, when 
Cain hated him, because his works were righte- 
ous; and he pleased God, though Cain was of- 
fended : even so, he that is born after the flesh, 
hates and takes offence at him who is born after 
the spirit to this day ; and think it strange, be- 
cause they run not with them in their carnal 
ways to the same excess of riot, speaking evil of 
them. 

But when Christ said, “‘ Woe be to the world, 
because of offences!” He said also, ‘ that of- 
fences should come ; but woe be to the man by 
whom they come!” Now, why then come offen- 
ces? That those that are tried liviog stones 
may be made manifest ; and that those that will 


not take up the cross, and deny themselves, may - 


also be made manifest : “for the friendship of 
this world is enmity against God; and if any 
man love the world, the love of the Father is not 
in him.” But the cause lies here, that unre- 
generate men be known by their fruits. False 
prophets, false priests, false professors, hypo- 
crites, ‘‘ Woe be to them, though they walk in 
long robes, and sounded a trumpet, when they 
gave alms, and prayed in the corners of the 
streets, to be seen of men, and made long pray: 
ers for a pretence. They forall this were proud, 
and loved the chief place in the synagogue, the 
highest rooms at feasts, and greetings in the 
markets, and to be called of men, master. They 
were covetous, and devoured widow's houses, 
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tithing mint, anise, and cummin, but omitted 
mercy, judgment, and truth; for they were not 
what they pretended to be. 

The Sodomites offended Lot, and vexed the 
righteous soul of him that entertained the angels 
of the Lord; for which they were offended at 
him : but woe and misery came upon the wicked 
Sodomites, but Lot was delivered. Jerusalem 
took offence at Jesus Christ, who came to “ save 
his people from their sins, and to finish trans- 
gression, and to bring in everlasting righteous- 
ness.” And the Jews hated him without a 
cause ; him that would have gathered them, as a 
hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, to 
save them from the devouring fowls of the air, 
that would destroy them utterly : even so Christ 
spreads the wing of his power over those that 
are gathered unto him, to save them from the 
prince of the power of the air, the spirit that 
now works in the hearts of the children of dis- 
obedience ; that roaring lion, that goes about 
seeking whom he may devour. 

But the church was safe under the shadow of 
the Lord, saying, “‘ I sate under his shadow with 
great delight, and his fruit was sweet unto my 
taste ;” for it is all good; but the fruit of the 
evil one is all bad, bitter as death, wormwood, 
and gall ; and so it will be for ever. 

But woe and misery came upon Jerusalen also, 
that would not be gathered nor saved; but re- 
jected the Holy One, and the Just, and chose 
a thief and a murderer before him, as those do 
that choose to serve the devil before Christ Jesus, 
the Lord of life and glory. 


(To be continued.) 





Selected for the Intelligencer. 
THE AGE AND THE HOME. 


The season drives us within doors, and presses 
¥ us the question, ‘‘ What is our age mukio 
of Home ?’’ Will the readers of the Monthly 
spend a few moments with me in looking at the 
New England homes of our day, their condition 
and prospects, the disabilities which press upon 
them, the agencies which may be employed to 
adorn and build them up, the influences which 
may even make them at least shadowy types of 
heavenly homes, — at least the outer courts of 
bright and peaceful mansions in the House not 
made with hands? 

I shall not commence witb the assumption that 
once there was a perfect New England Home, 
bathed in sunshine, and redolent with the breath 
of flowers, and resounding with songs of joy, and 
proceed to the assertion that, since what are 
called old times have passed away, this perfect 
Home has disappeared from the sight of sorrow- 
ing mortals. Ido not believe that we ever had 
any paradise of this sort to lose. Indeed, I can 
easily reach the conclusion, that many things in 
theold New England home must have been un- 
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speakably tedious to ingenuous youth, and not in 
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the least conducive to the growth of those graces 
which thrive in an atmosphere of love. Iremem- 
ber myself to have heard once from the lips of 
the son of a stern Puritan of the straitest possi- 
ble sect, that he never ventured to make a sim- 
ple boy’s request of his father, to offer so much 
as a petition for a knife or a ball, without put- 
ting it into writing in due form. One can hardly 
regard such a generation of fathers as exhausting 
all the genial elements which should be found 
in the head of a household. The old times are 
not so different from the new times; only we 
may hope that the new are a little better. But 
there are in every age specially favorable 
and specially unfavorable influences to be cher- 
ished or averted by the guardian of the home, 
and, without attributing all virtues to the fathers, 
or admitting of the children only degeneracy, we 
may take a survey of helps and hinderances to 
the healthy life of that most ancient and most 
enduring type of society, the Home. 

What ought the Home to be, and what ought 
it to afford? Briefly, the Home should bea 
house of quiet industry, of practical instruction, 
of innocent entertainment, of hearty and infor- 
mal worship ; a busy place, and yet a refuge 
from some of life’s sorest and most distracting 
cares ; a school, and yet without the tasks and 
the taskmasters of scholastic discipline; abound- 
ing in pleasures, and yet not appointed and sus- 
tained simply to excite and amuse; a church, 
and yet not so much by any formal exercises as 
by the unceasing yet scarcely conscious inflowing 
and outflowing of the very spirit of holiness and 
love through the simplest words and acts of the 
every-day life, the bread broken for the hungry, 


_| or the cup of water proffered to the thirsty. The 


Home should be a fortress in other senses than 
those which the law recognizes, a strong-hold 


g | against the intrusions of a world ever bent upon 


usurpation, and eager to occupy every spot of 
earth with its industries and its pedantries, with 
its excitements and its pageants. The material 
necessities which are provided for by our Homes 
are designed to be so many hints and suggestions 
of more inward and spiritual wants that should 
be supplied by our household fellowships. 
Hearts as well as hands are to be joined in love, 
not only fora day, but so long as the heart liveth. 
Outward economies should remind us continual- 
ly of that wise thrift which is ever laying up 
treasure in heaven, —those costly jewels that 
are worn in God’s own mansions by meek and 
quiet spirits, those robes of purple and fine linen 
which Dives cannot purchase with all his wealth, 
but which Lazarus may have for tha asking. 
The Home is the gathering-place and. rasting- 
place, not merely of bodies, but of souls, more 
than a dormitory or robing-room,, ar, saloon. ar 
banquet-hall. You have gone oven liouses, pgss- 
ing from apartment to apartment, each appropri- 
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ated to one or another household purpose, and} present condition which do not favor, but hinder, 
admirably adjusted to meet the special want;|the development of a healthy household life? 
and yet in all, and through all, you found no| This is our inquiry. 
Home, no single spot where the soul could] AsI have already intimated, it is not my in- 
rest its full weight, where hearts could re-|tention to eulogize the past, and to decry the 
pose from their cares and exercise their fine present. I see no occasion for any such proce- 
courtesies. Asa pile of stones, a network of dure. But although there may be no call for a 
timbers, as an expanse of surface for the decora- lJ eremiade, it may yet be proper to say that there 
tor, as a model of mechanical skill, the building|are encroachments by the outside world upon 
may be everything, and yet it may not be a home prerogatives which ought to be faithfully 
Home at all; and should it be your lot to reside | pointed out and steadily resisted. _—It is, as we 
in it, as the word is, you would ever be hoping ‘are ever saying, an ambitious, enterprising, la- 
some day or other to go home, to find some place |borious, thrifty age, and countries that we call 
to live in, some place in which a man may live| civilized are vast workshops, and most men and 
and die and be buried from. The value and the| women who try to do anything are doing their 
charm of an old house are derived from the con-|utmost. Our industry is styled material, and it 
tinual adjustments of outward materials and forms|is busied upon matter, but with the powers of 
which have been made in obedience to the house-| mind, and miracles of art are the results, whilst 
hold necessities. What was at first perhaps an+|the work of subduing the earth is pushed into the 
gular and dreary, stiffand cold, and scarcely | heart of that Africa which even our childhood 
habitable, has been shaped into more graceful | was content to regard as a wilderness, and up or 
proportions, and covered with soft, warm colors.|down mighty streams, of which, a few years 
You will be sure to find the nooks and sheltered | since, we had scarcely heard the names. The 
recesses which contemplation demanded, the| pulse of the city has ever tended towards the 
cheerful sun-lighted and sun-warmed room for|fever-stroke ; cities have never been very quiet 
the aged, the infirm, or the saddened, — apart-| places, especially when nourished by commerce 
ments which seem almost to have fashioned them-\or the arts; all the hopeful and all the dreary 
selves about the inmates to serve the various ends| elements of human life come out into the light 
that the Home proposes. Many generations|of day in crowded streets. But it has not been the 
must live and love and rejoice and suffer within |case until of late that the fever of the city has 
the walls of a house to make it what it should |spread into the country along iron paths, and by 
be ; the most skilful architect cannot give you|curious nerves of wire; it is only during the 
outright the plan of such a habitation ; they who|past few years that we have been threatened 
estimate an old homestead only as so much build-| with the loss of that dividing sea which has here- 
ing material, and are ready, in obedience to every | tofore cooled the heats of mental excitement,as well 
whim of improvement, to speed on the work of its|as the hot airs of one and the other hemisphere, 
destruction, do not realize how much besides} and are bidden to regard the loss of that measure 
bricks and mortar and timber enters into the) of privacy which the continents have enjoyed for 
fabric of a true dwelling. But I must hasten | thousands of years asa great gain. Now this 
to add, that a Home is well ordered and dis-| feverish and all-pervading activity threatens that 
charging its various functions, when its Jabors| peculiar life of the home which must be by 
are not excessive, and when time, opportunity, |comparison exceedingly quict, the dwelling of 
and means are afforded for the lessons, the amuse- | the family becomesa place of wearying labor and 
ments, and the devotions of the household.|care, and the time which belongs to the 
When the outward and material exigencies of a|household is seized by the world. Enterprise 
family absorb and exhaust the best energies of|is the catchword of the times. One might as 
of the householders, the ends are sacrified to the | as well die utterly, and relieve the world of his 
means of living. When out-of-door duties and | presence, as not be enterprising. We must all 
interest, encroach upon domestic pursuits, the be getting on, as we phrase it; by which we 
home is virtually treated as subordinate, as hav-| mean, not always happily, rising out of the sta- 
ing no rights when brought into comparison |tion into which we were born, however respecta- 
with the aims of commercial enterprise, or pro-| ble that may be, into a position that is, or seems 
fessional ambition, or intellectural curiosity, or to be higher. In all wordly matters, our ambi- 
of that vague entity known as society. What the tion is unbounded. Housekeepers, merchants, 
Home claims is simply its own, the right to close; professional men, mechanics, all are ambitious. 
its doors upon occasion, and mind its own busi-| Parents are ambitious of intellectual success for 
ness, and teach and amuse its own children, and their children; children, taking up life where 
waste an hour or two, if the thrifty will persist their parents left it, must still move forward; 
in calling such an expenditure of the time a waste, | wealth, or the show of wealth, is reckoned indis- 
in trying to make human beings happy. _Is it'pensable; the smallest dwellings are likely to 
hard for the Home to make good this claim? , be, not modest homes, but miniature palaces, and 
Are thereany strong circumstances in the world’s save in cases of reul abundance, solid comforts 
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are sacrified to gilded emptinesses. Out of these 
tendencies — which are rather exaggerations and 
perversions of essentially good elements than 
radical evils —there have come mischief and 
grief into our homes. Sometimes a foolish am- 
bition and selfish luxuriousness so far prevail as 
to prevent altogether the formation of homes, 
because of the unmanageable expenditures which 
a life of fashion or of quasi-fashion imposes. 
Small and plain dwellings, plainly furnished, 
that simple attire which is so much finer than 
finery, those modest entertainments which may 
be repeated again and again without danger of 
satiety, a practical recognition of the honor and 
grace that attended domestic labors and make 
the name of housewife a name of honor, — these 
do not suit the ambitions of our day, and those 
who should be building their dwellings are still 
occupied with counting the cost. It is a condi- 
tion of things which, as the Scriptures remind 
us, obtains and justly in the heavens, but it is a 
very bad condition of things for this world, and 
those whose examples would have weight in a 
community where each man is singularly given 
to doing what his neighbor does, may well 
ask themselves whether a severer simplicity 
is not demanded of them, were it only out of re- 
gard to their imitators. The utmost that can 
come of very humble ways and equipage is a 
failure to win any notice, and for the first years 
of one’s household life this is anything but a 
misfortune, — indeed, the best thing that can 
possibly happen to us: then we may perhaps put 
forth a root that shall bear up wide-spreading 
branches, and gather up the juices of a heavy 
foliage and of nota little luscious fruit. And 
too often, when the experiment of householding 
is tried, the energies of the experimenters are all 
lavished upon the external meansand appliances, 
—they “ keep the house,” as they say, but they 
can hardly be said to live in it, — they have no 
time left for that; when neatness and elegance 
and etiquette and luxury have had their portions, 
the hours are all exhausted. If you would know 
to what much of all this comes, go into the chureh- 
yards and read the gravestones sacred to the 
memories of many a poor wife and mother, each 
one of whom sought to do with one pair of hands 
and one aching brain the work of a legion, and 
never rested till she reached the last resting-place, 
—till time was somehow found for her to die in. 
We want houses to live in, not merely to take 
charge of; and in estimating the price of any 
article of luxury, we should add a hundred per 
cent. to its cost by way of provision for safe-keep- 
ing and suitable care. 
To be Continued. 
esi 
EARLY INFLUENCES. 

There can be no greater blessing than to be 
born in the light and air of a cheerful, loving 
home. It not only insures a happy childhood— 


if there be health and a good constitution—but 
it almost makes sure a virtuous and happy man- 
hood, and a fresh young heart in oldage. I 
think it every parent’s duty to try to make their 
children’s childhood full of love and of child- 
hood’s proper joyousness; and I never see chil- 
dren destitute of them through the poverty, 
faulty tempers, or wrong notions of their parents, 
without a heartache. Not that all the applian- 
ces which wealth can buy are necessary to the 
free and happy unfolding of childhood in body, 
mind or heart—quite otherwise, God be thanked; 
but children must at least have love inside the 
house, and fresh air and govd play and some 
good companionship outside—otherwise young 
life runs the greatest danger in the world of 
withering or growing stunted, or sour and wrong, 


or at best prematurely old and turned inward on 
itself. 


Some account of the rise of the Society of 
Friends in Cornwood, in Northumberland, 
especially in connexion with the family of 
Cuthbert Wigham, the first individual who 
joined tt there. 

(Continued from page 100.) 


Jane, the wife of the aforesaid Thos. Wigham, 
and daughter of John and Mary Latimer of 
Cornwood, must also be added to the list of min- 
isters who were raised up in that meeting. The 
following Testimony was issued by Neweastle 
Monthly Meeting respecting her: 

Testimony of Newcastle Monthly Meeting concerning the 
late Jane Wigham, of North Shields. 

Our dear Friend was the daughter of John 
and Mary Latimer, of Mosshouse, near Corn- 
wood, in Northumberland. She was accustomed 
to express her thankfulness for the care which 
her parents exercised, to train up their children 
in the fear of the Lord, believing it had been 
productive of much benefit to her. At an early 
age she became the wife of Thomas Wigham of 
Cornwood; a union which was blessed to them 
both. 

A few years after her marriage, her mouth 
was opened in public testimony; and there is 
reason to believe it was her concern to labor 
faithfully in the exercise of her gift. Her com- 
munications were generally short, but lively ; 
and evidently under the humbling, contriting in- 
fluence of gospel love. Her ministerial service 
was chiefly within the limits of her own Monthly 
Meeting; though on two or three occasions she 
travelled as companion to other ministers, in the 
neighboring counties. 

In the eighty-second year of her age she be- 
came a resident within the compass of this 
Monthly Meeting, and was diligent in the atten- 
dance of our meetings for worship, until within 
ten months of her decease. But her mental fac- 
ulties being in some degree impaired, and being 
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naturally of a diffident disposition, she was rarely 
engaged in public ministry; yet she was zealous 
in the maintenance of our religious testimonies ; 








sation. Even when her bodily and mental fac- 
ulties became additionally impaired, her love to 
her friends, and to the precious cause of truth 
and righteousness, continued unabated. 

In the course of her last illness, she was tried 
with deep mental conflicts; and was frequently 
engaged in supplication, that the Lord, her Re- 
deemer, who had been with her all her life long, 
might, according to his gracious promise to his 
disciples, continue to be with her to the end. 

At times she remarked that she felt no con- 
demnation, yet did not feel that evidence of ac- 
ceptance, or seal of assurance, which her soul 
longed for. After one of these proving conflicts, 




































































ted that now she felt that peace which the 
“world could neither give nor take away.”— 
From this period, she appeared to be preserved 
patiently waiting, and quietly hoping for that 
blessed change, whereby, through redeeming love 
and mercy,“ mortality is swallowed up of life.” 

Her decease took place at North Shields, on 
the fifth of the seventh month, 1847, being in 
the ninetieth year of her age, and her remains 
were interred in Friends’ burial-ground there, on 
the ninth of the same; a solemn meeting being 
held on the occasion. She was a Minister about 
fifty-five years. 

Read, arproved, and signed in Newcastle 
Monthly Meeting, held at North Shields, the 
17th of Ist Mo. 1848. 

Rachel, the youngest of the children of Wil- 
liam and Rachel Wigham, was, in the nineteenth 
year of her age, married, as has been before no- 
ticed, to Joseph Watson, of Allendale; and soon 
after her marriage was also called to open her 
mouth in public testimony, in religious meetings 
She was privileged with the nursing care of her 
valuable mother, who took up her residence in 
their family, and with whom she travelled as 
companion, in one of her last journeys, in the 
exercise of her ministry. Rachel died in the 
prime of life, about the thirtieth year of her age, 
in the year 1794; after which event, her aged 
mother became the active counsellor and care- 
taker over her late daughter’s rising offspring, 
greatly to-their benefit. 

To these; who were all in immediate connex- 
ion with Cuthbert Wigham, being his children, 
grand-children, or their wives, may be added the 
names of two or three of other families, who also 
were called to testify of the gospel of the grace of 
God, in and by our Lord Jesus Christ, within the 
compass of the little meeting of Cornwood :viz. 

Mary Waugh, who removed into Cumberland, 
and of whom little more has come to hand, or is 
known. 

Matthew Johnson was for many years a labo- 
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and of an humble, circamspect life and conver- |" 


she called her daughter to her side, and intima-. 





rious minister, and frequently travelled in the 
exercise of his gift. He removed to Carlisle, 
where he resided for several years. 

Mary Richardson, of Maryport in Cumber- 
land, was the daughter of John and Mary Lati- 
mer of Cornwood, and was born at Moss House, 
the 15th of the 4th Month, 1752. When young 
in years, through unwatchfulness, she suffered 
her affections to become entangled with a person 
not of the same religious profession, whom she 
married, which proved a source of much suffer- 
ing to her, in various respects. But, through 
deep humiliation, she was brought to a true 
sense of her outgoings, and was restored to the 
unity of her friends; and, in the twenty-fifth 
year of her age, she was called to the ministry ; 
and was often acceptably engaged to declare unto 
others what the Lord had done for her soul; and 
continued, during the remaindet of her life, zeal- 
ous and diligent in the exercise of her gift. She 
was concerned to visit the Meetings of Friends 
in some of the Northern Counties; also in Seot- 
land and Ireland. She also paid a religious 
visit in the Isle of Man, and there is reason to 
believe that her labors of love were acceptable to 
those amongst whom her lot was cast. 

She was confined at home for about two 
months before her decease. She finished her 
course in this world in a living frame of spirit, 
saying, she felt nothing but peace. She depart- 
ed this life in great tranquillity, on the 10th of 
the 5th Month, 1811, in the fifty-ninth year of 
her age, and was interred in Friends’ burial 
ground at Maryport, the 12th of the same; a 
minister about thirty-four years. 

It may not be out of place here to record the 
memory of another of the Wigham family, who 
was in the statiun of an elder, Cuthbert, a grand- 
son of the head of the family, and brother to 
John, Thomas, Hannah, Rachel, &. He left 
an interesting manuscript behind him, commem- 
orating the Lord’s gracious dealings with him, 
even from a child; and from which the follow- 
ing extract, written a few years previous to his 
decease, is taken: ‘ Having had to pass through 
some bodily affliction, I was led to think my 
time here might not be-long—which appeared 
awful. Yet I can truly say, the Lord has been 
good to me, a poor worthless creature. I have 
no words to express what [ felt last night. The 
intent and extent of Redeeming Love was opened 
to the view of my mind, as I never witnessed it 
before. I beheld not only my own soul, but the 
whole race of mankind, entirely lost without it. 
I bad to take a view of the length of eternity, 
and to consider one immortal soul of more value 
than all the world, and to reflect on the many 
millions of millions who have, or might have, 
been saved by the dear Redeemer. Awful grat- 
itude covered my heart, and tears flowed plenti- 
fully from my eyes.” 

Cuthbert Wigham possessed a sound discrimi- 
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nating judgment,—a meek, grave, and quiet de- 
portment. In meetings for discipline, his words 
were few, but strikingly applicable, being sea- 
soned with best wisdom. He died in peace, and 
with a firm trust, that through the mercy of God, 
in Christ Jesus, a place of rest was prepared for 
him. He departed this life in the year 1828, 
aged about sixty-nine years, leaving one survi- 
ving son ; the present Thomas Wigham of Corn- 


wood. 
(To be continued.) 


—————___>~<s—- 
MYRA TOWNSEND. 
“This woman was full of good works.”—Acts 9 ; 36. 


There is nothing so calculated to awaken in us 
a love of goodness as to mingle with its inspired 
votaries in their lives of daily duty. 

The late Myra Towneend’s life was devoted to 
the elevation of the unfortunate. The writer has 
been privileged to share her friendship, and to 
hear from her lips recitals of incidents stranger 
than fiction, and of her indefatigable labors for 
the restoration of misguided and injured women. 
She was the moving spirit in instituting a plan 
and effecting an organization in Philadelphia, in 
1847, for rescuing from infamy females who had 
been seduced from the path of virtue. An Ital- 
ian girl, Rosa Govona, founded several insti- 
tutions in her own country for poor and unfortu- 
nate females. In honor of this philanthropic 
Italian, Myra Townsend and her worthy coad- 
jutors adopted the name of Rosine for their 
association. This socicty has been signally suc- 
cessful in its Christ-like enterprise, and has, 
from year to year, published reports of its labors. 
It has appealed to the benevolent in the com- 
munity and to the State Legislature for substan- 
tial aid in its praiseworthy efforts. The result 
of its labors are gratifying to the lovers of virtue 
and humanity. 

While Dorothea L. Dix was devoting her life 
to the amelioration of the insane, and with per- 
suasive eloquence impressing the hearts and con- 
sciences of all who came within the atmosphere 
of her presence, Myra Townsend commenced to 
work with almost superhuman energy on behalf 
of the MORALLY insane, in the spirit of Him 
whose divine mission was “‘ to sec’ and to save 


that which was lost,’’ and who, in the presence 


of an erring and penitent woman, and .er un- 
forgiving accusers, stooped down and wrote “pon 
the ground, “ Go and sin no more.” 

In company with her and two of the managers, 
we visited the Rosine, where such words of hope 
and consolation as presented were administered 
to the inmates during a period of suspension 
from their cheerful, useful labor. Delightful it 
was to witness how her presence amongst the in- 
mates enlivened every countenance. 

The following extracts from an unfinished let- 
ter, written a few days before her death, attest 
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her confidence in her divine mission. Speaking 
of the Rosine, “We have worked against wind 
and tide many a time, and, had we been among 
the faint-hearted, would have been tempted to 
lay down our oars, and let the bark drift along 
asit might. But somehow I have always felt 
that, let the wind blow as it would, and the storm 
threaten to sink us, yet we had a Pilot abroad 
that would keep us clear of the snags, and, if we 
kept under His direction, would safely bring us 
into the desired port, with a large number of the 
passengers. As in other vessels, we have had 
some (under discouragements, or thinking the 
voyage would extend longer than their patience) 
to jump overboard and think they could ‘ paddle 
their own canoe,’ and sometimes they would sink 
right down and be lost, sometimes flounder about 
awhile, and then swim back, and, with extend- 
ed arms, beg to be taken in again ; but we have 
generally found those did the best who remained 
on board until some other craft came along, who 
wanted a hand, or some familiar pleasant home- 
stead came in view, where they could be wel- 
comed joyfully and depart with hearty approval 
ofall the crew. But, with all these fluctuations, 
we are still looking ‘upward and onward’ and 
hope 
* To meet at last, all danger past, 
A family in heaven.’ 

If we are not doing all we desire, we have 
reason to be thankful that our influence is not 
only growing in this city, but in others.” (Simi- 
lar institutions have been founded in Baltimore, 
New Orleans, Providence, R. I., and Cincinnati.) 
“‘ Symathy and mercy are thus being awakened, 
and prove there are those everywhere who are 
willing to make sacrifices for the good of human- 
ity, and to acknowledge there is manhood and 
womanhood still living in the degraded and 
crimina).”’ 

Though the Rosine was her peculiar interest, 
her labor of love was not confined to it; she 
sympathized in every effort to elevate the stand- 
ard of moral worth; she offered the right hand 
of fellowship and a hearty God-speed to such 
causes as she thought calculated to promote 
righteousness upon the earth. The abolition of 
the death penalty, the cause of the oppressed 
and down-trodden slave, were near her heart, 
and that of the poor inebriate claimed her active 
co-operation 

She had been heard to say, “ When my work 
is finished, [ should love to come in some day 
aad put my hands upon the table, and my head 
upon my hands, and die.” 

Her departure, on the morning of the 20th of 
Eleventh month, 1859, was a beautiful fulfilment 
of her desire. She retired to rest the preceding 
evening in apparently usual health, and ere day 
dawned her spirit calmly and quietly passed from 
“‘ works to rewards,” aged nearly sixty-two years.’ 

The intelligence of her departure was received 
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by those who knew her with a weight of sorrow 
too deep for utterance. The wailing that went 
up from the hearts of those she had been instru- 
mental in snatching as brands from the burning 
cannot be pictured in this brief tribute. We 
will rest in the hope that the dispensation of her 
removal—which seems to us irreparable—will, 
through Infinite Goodness, be tempered ; that her 
mantle may descend upon the living ; that they, 
seeing her good works, will continue to advance 
the labor she began. 

If a beautiful life here is a preparation for a 
sublime and glorious hereafter, cannot we trust 
the Infinite Father that what to our misty vision 
seems a final separation, is another ordination in 
His providence forthe redemption of humanity, 
and the means appointed by which we shall enter 
the portals of immortal life ? 

“Or ever the silver cord be loosed, or the 
golden bowl be broken, or the pitcher be broken 
at the fountain, or the wheel broken at the 
cistern : 

“Then shal! the dust return to the earth as it 
was ; and the spirit shall return unto God who 
gave it.” (Ecclesiastes, chap. 12, v. 6, 7).— 
J. A. D.— Chester Co. (Pa.) Times. 








FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 5th, 1860. 


We have received a communication signed P., 
dated Washington, D. C., 24th ult., enquiring 
whether our branch of Society has “tracts for 
distribution.” The writer, who is evidently not 
a member of the Society of Friends, further says, 
“There is great religious life in this city now. 
The Spirit is working with power in the hearts 
of many—the outcasts as well as the church- 
goers. Northern people scarcely imagine how 
behindhand in all progress is Washington city, 
the capital of this great country. Southern in- 
stitutions, I believe, have been the cause. If 
more northern people would not only come here 
to reside, but come over occasionally to help us, 
this city would be greatly advanced in all things. 
There are not even public schools enough for the 
poor white children here, whilst the thousands 
of colored have not one.” 

We reply to the above, with the acknowledg- 
ment that we have not been, perhaps, sufficiently 
zealous in disseminating, through “Tracts,” a 
knowledge of our principles and testimonies, 
though many works have been, year after year, 
gratuitously distributed. 

Weare glad to be able to say the subject is 
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now claiming our earnest attention, and we hope 
ere long to be able to meet the want of which 
our correspondent speaks. 
—_— oro 
Mareiep, On the 26th ult., at No. 911 Arch St., 
Philadelphia, according to the order of the Society of 
Friends, Dr. Gzorez T. Barker, to Susan R. Ripg- 
way, daughter of Thomas Ridgway ; all of this city. 
>< 
Disp, At Union Springs, Cayuga County, New York, 
on the 23d ult., Hannan H. Dunwap, daughter of 


George and Sarah Dunlap, in the nineteenth year of 
her age. 


——, At Germantown on Ist day morning, the 29th 
of 4th month, Anna, daughter of Robert E. and Sarah 
N. Evans, aged 6 years avd il months. After a painful 
and lingering sickness, which she bore with uncom- 
plaining patience and meekness. 


~~ 


EXTRACTS FROM A MEMOIR OF QUAMINO 
BUCCAU. 
By Wittiam J. ALLINSON. 


Many of the visitors of the beautiful city of 
Burlington, in New Jersey, have paused to ad- 
mire the venerable figure of an aged coloured 
man, with a luxuriant growth of snowy hair, 
blind, and supported by two crutches, standing 
at the door of a lowly tenement in the main street. 
Not a few have derived spiritural refreshment 
during their visits to this meek disciple of Him 
who was “ lowly in heart.” 

Quamino (the only name which ever properly 
pertained ‘to him) was born in the vicinity of 
Brunswick, New Jersey, in the 2d mo., 1762. 
He has wielded the several names of Buccau, 
Smock, and Griffith, from his suecessive owners 
—the second of these names being the only one 
by which he has of latter years been known. He 
was born aslave. In his ninth year, he was hired 
for a term of years to a person of the name of 
Schenk, who employed him as a house servant, 
and who soon afterwards removing to Poughkeep- 
sie, took the lad with him. The unsettled state of 
the country contrasted strongly with its present 
aspect: “ there was,” (to quote Quamino’s words,) 
“so much wild varmints there.” Not a week 
elapsed without his seeing wild bears swimming 
across the noble Hudson, at a part where exten- 
sive wharves now project into a stream, constant- 
ly traversed by steamers, 


‘“ And gardens and palaces margin the wave, 
That laved but the desert before.” 


Quamino was several times taken to see 
his old master; and once Buccau (who was al- 
ways fond of the lad,) came to see him. 

The unsettled state of the country during the 
Revolutionary war, prevented communication 
with his old master; and Quamino had relin- 
quished the hope of again seeing his former 
friends, when, in his eighteenth year, a stranger 
arrived on horseback ; and, after a conference, 
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Schenk called Quamino into the parlor, and que- 
ried whether he would like to see his father and 


mother, his master and mistress, his young mas- | 


ters and mistresses, &c. On his giving an affir- 
mative reply, he was told :—‘ Well your master 
has sent for you, and this man has come to take 


you.” Overcome with this too sudden announce- | 
ment, he burst intoa violent and uncontrollable fit! vency,—“ as well,” said he, ‘‘as I could.” 


of crying, and for hours cried aloud as though he 
he had been beaten—unable to answer ques- 
tions or to stay his emotions at the kind- 
est efforts to pacify him. “Oh,” said his 
master, “the shock was too much for him.” 
And he continued to sob the remainder of 
the day, whilst endeavoring to perform his 
work. As he related it, in his venerable age, to 
the writer, he was asked whether it was joy that 
affected him. He replied, “It seems so, sir— 
I don’t know now, and J didn’t know then — it 
struck me to the heart.” 

On his return to Jersey, his young associates 
were so grown beyond his knowledge, that he 
felt like a stranger in his childish haunts. 

When nearing the age of manhood, he was 
steady in his attendance upon religious meetings, 
walking several miles through all kinds of weather. 
His own account of the motive for going was, 
that he “liked to have the name of being a good 
boy.” One Sabbath evening, returning home 


from meeting, he had impressions of a striking 
character ; his imagination being evidently much 


acted upon. As he trod the familiar way, anew 
road appeared to branch off to the right hand, 
leading up the mountain. Intent on pursuing 
it, he hastened to look into it, and saw distinctly 
‘a dry, smooth path,” leading upward as far as 
he could see ; but as he was about to enter it, (to 
quote the old man’s own words,) ‘“‘I heard a 
noise like half-a-dozen horses coming after me, 
rattling as hard as they could lay their legs on 
the ground.” He turned his head, and the illu- 
sion was broken. The old man’s tears trickled, 
as he said, ‘“ and there, sir, I lost it ! I thought,” 
said he, * that it was a token for something or 
other.” On reaching home, the family were in 
bed, and he went to the barn, where, after earn- 
est exercise in prayer, he slept upon the straw. 
Very early in the morning, he went into the 
field to work, first kneeling by the fence. Being 
in much distress, the gracious words of the Sa- 
viour were distinctly revived to him, “ LeT Nor 
YOUR HEART BE TROUBLED. YE BELIEVE IN 
GoD, BELIEVE ALSO IN ME.” And, yielding his 
whole heart, and all his powers, to him who was 
calling for the sacrifice, he was made sensible of 
the reception of the “ unspeakable gift.” He 
went to his work; “‘ and oh,’’ said he, “ every 
thing was glorious around me — everything 
seemed engaged praising God!” 

The change which had come over the youth 
Was conspicious to all who knew him. He was 
diligent in attention to all his duties, but he had 
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no inclination to talk with any one. His young 
master, who, although a professed minister of the 
gospel, gave no attention to the religious cul- 
ture of his slaves—his policy being, (to use Qua- 
mino’s word,) to keep them “ igarent,” that they 
might be more serviceable—followed him, and 
listened as he prayed in the barn, with great fer- 
On 
his return to the house, he questioned him 
sharply, saying repeatedly, that to be talking 
thus when he was alone, he must be talking to 
the Evil Spirit : “but,” said our aged friend, 
in relating the story, “I knowed better than 
that. I wasn’t after the Evil Spirit. I didn’t 
want to have anything to do wid him.” 

From this time, Quamino understood the na- 
ture of that peace which is independent of ex- 
ternal circumstances, being given “not as the 
world giveth.” On the first day of the week he 
would get the carriage ready, and when his mas- 
ter had started, he would walk several miles across 
the fields to meeting, and back ; but, as he was 
certain to be faulted, and sometimes even 
‘“‘ cuffed,” if not at home in time to take the 
horses, on the arrival of the family, he always 
left the congregation before the completion of 
the service. 

About the age of twenty-six, he married Sarah, 
a slave on a neighboring place. She was soon 
sold to a distance of five miles, and for some 
years they only met oncea week. One Sabbath 
morning he went to see her, and found that she 
and her infant had been sold, leaving her little 
son, a boy nearly four years old. She now had 
a hard mistress ; but, through the efforts of her 
husband, she was purchased by a neighbor, and, 
at length on the removal of this purchaser, Qua- 
mino induced his second master Smock, (to whom 
he was sold when about thirty years old,) to buy 
her. 

Whilst he was with his master, a person offer- 
ed a large price for Quamino. Buccau asked 
him if he was willing to be sold, and he replied 
in the negative. His mistress asked the stran- 
ger where he lived. He evaded the question ; 
but being pressed, said, in Baltimore. Quamino’s 
version of her reply was as follows: ‘‘ None of 
my slaves shall go there—that’s Ginney.”* The 
subject was left overnight for consideration ; 
and Buccau’s eldest son, discovering Quamino’s 
unwillingness to be sold, pleaded with his father 
so effectually, that the offer, though a large one, 
was declined. On the death of Buccau, it was 
provided, that Quamino, his brother, and three 
sisters, should have the privilege of choosing an 
owner among their late master’s children ; or, if 
they preferred it, of seeking another purchaser. 
Quamino, to the surprise of all, in gratitude for 
the kindness above stated, chose the eldest son, 
who thus became his legal owner. After some 


Ti 
* In his mind, and probaly, in that of his mistress, 
Virginia seemed to comprise the whole South. 
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years, however, the faithful servant received from | been a crime. 


his masteran unreasonable and severe blow, when 
he was conscious that he had done no wrong— 
which so wounded his feelings, that he immedi- 
ately announced his determination to work for 
him no longer. His master reminded him of 
the choice he had made ; and was much affected, 
on being now for the first time, informed of the 
motive of gratitude which had influenced Qua- 
mino’s selection among his old master’s children. 
He was allowed to seek a purchaser, and was 
sold to a neighbor, named Smock, for £106. 
Subsequently, Dr. Griffith bought Quamino for 
£100, and Sarah for £50. Some friends advis- 
ed Quamino to ask his master to leave him his 
freedom in his will. One day he was diligently 
engaged in making a drain, and Dr. G. came and 
praised his work. Quamino was encouraged to 
open his miod, and modestly said, “ Master,—” 
“ Well, what do you want Quamino?” “If TI 
should outlive master, would master please to give 
me free?” The old doctor, losing his self-pos- 
session in angry excitement, vented much pas- 
sionate language. The tender-spirited Quamino 
burst into tears, and by his meek bearing, abashed 
and in a degree pacified one, whose opportunities 
for acquiring a knowledge of right were so greatly 
superior. ‘“ Qh,” said he, “I’m sorry I asked 
—if Thad known Master would get into such a 
passion, I’d never have said a word—oh dear! 
oh dear!” Dr. G. walked a way, but soon re- 
turning, found his servant working faithfully, 
and weeping the while. He then told him that 
he had made a promise never to give another 
negro his freedom—that he had done so to one, 
and had to take him back. ‘ J see,” said he 
“ that YOU would make out if you were free ; but 
I have made a strict promise.’ And thus he 
urged an evil promise as his excuse for detaining 
from his brother man his inalienable rights, and 
even for going before the bar of the Maker and 
Father, and Judge of all, without rendering jus- 
tice. How far could such a plea avail at such a 
tribunal? “ Fulfil the promise,” says Jonathan 
Dymond, “unless fulfilment be wrong.’ From 
the same eminent writer, in his chapter upon 
“‘ promises,” in which he enforces the obliga- 
tions of veracity, we quote a paragraph in point. 
‘‘ Promises are not binding, if performance is 
unlawful. Sometimes, men promise to commit a 
wicked act, even to assassinating ; but a man is 
not required to commit murder because he has 
promised to commit it. Thus, in the Christian 
Scriptures, the son who had said, ‘I will not’ 
work in the vineyard, and ‘ afterwards repented 
and went,’ is spoken of with approbation : his 
promise was not binding, because fulfilment 
would have been wrong. CRANMER, whose re- 
ligious firmness was overcome, in the prospect of 
the stake, recanted ; that is, he promised to aban- 
don the Protestant faith. Neither was his pro- 


mise binding. To have regarded it would have 
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The offence, both of Cranmer 
and of the son in the parable, consisted, not in 
violating their promises, but in making them.” 
To be Continued. 


—_—--+--———_ 


A NUTMEG PLANTATION. 


The island of Penang may now be said to con- 
sist of one vast plantation of nutmeg and fruit 
trees. Half a century ago this place was a per- 
fect wilderness, overrun with rank vegetation, 
the miasma from which proved fatal to many of 
the early European settlers. Now-a-days Penang 
has arrived at a very high state of cultivation ; 
and, though the surface of the ground is uneven, 
consisting as it does of alternating hill and valley 
(with the exception of those levels occupied by 
George and James Town), the earth bas been 
tilled and cultivated, trees planted up hill and- 
down dale, till scarcely an acre remains unre- 
claimed. Almost every square foot of ground 
has become a certain source of revenue, yielding 
no scant return for the toils and costs of hus- 
bandry; for nutmeg plantations are as good as 
stock invested in the funds—with this advantage, 
that the per centage on the capital embarked is 
larger, and goes on increasing from year to year 
as the trees grow older, and yield more abundant 
crops. 

The most extensive plantations in Penang at 
the time of the writer’s visit, were those of F. B. 
and Co. Their property, known as “ Glugur,” 
is very extensive, yielding, as we were informed, 
from ten to fourteen thousand pounds per annum; 


| and to their hospitable mansion we, as is the 


wont of all strangers visiting Penang, paid a 
most agreeable visit, and brought away with us 
souvenirs, not only of the place itself, but also 
of the hospitality of its kind owners. 

Glugur is situated in the interior of the island, 
about an hour’s smart drive from the sea-side, | 
The plantation covers a space of several square 
miles, including undulating hills and extensive 
valleys. On one of these hills, situated nearly 
in the centre of their proporty, rises a spacious 
and elegantly-constructed mansion, commanding — 
a fine view of the island, the Southern channdl 
and the opposite territory of Provinee Wellesley. 
It would be difficult to give the reader an ade 
quate idea of the beauties of this spot, especially 
at the season of the year when the nutmeg oe 
is being collected, and when the mongostein and _ 
other luscious fruit trees have their boughs bent 
to the very ground by the weight of their rich pro- 
duce. This estate may be regarded as the garden 
of Penang, for the beauty of its scenery and its 
vegetative wealth. ; 

But the grand attraction of Glugur is undoubt- _ 
edly the nutmeg plantation. Many ofour readers 
may perhaps be ignorant of the history of that- 
aromatic nut, the agreeable flavor of which is” 
always so welcome in the custard, and in the~ 
otherwise somewhat insipid sago of the suffering 
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invalid. If they will be so good as to accompany | nutmeg very much resembles, in size, color, 


us in our tour of inspection, we shall be pleased 
to act as guide and iaterpreter, and explain mat- 
ters, so far as lies in our humble power as we 
ride along. 

First, then, having passed through the vast 
number of maturer trees in the neighborhood 
of Glugur House, we come upon a wide space of 
gradually-sloping ground, which commands a 
southerly aspect, and which, terminating at its 
greatest height in an abrupt hill, effectually 
shelters the plantation from those violent gusts and 
squalls which blow from the coast of Suwatra, 
and which would otherwise prove fatal to the 
young and tender saplings of the nutmeg during 
the first few years of their nurturing. Here we 
find, thickly planted, with hardly twelve inches 
space between each sapling, thousands of young 
plants under the tender supervision of a score or 
more Malay gardeners. This is the nursery ; 
and here the shoots that spring from the undried 
nuts are tended and watched during the space 
of two years. You will observe that they are 
protected from the great heat of the mid-day sun 
by a species of awning, composed of rushes and 
old mats, securely fastened to staves driven firm- 
ly into the ground. This awning stands about 
three feet from the ground, so that the early and 
late rays of the sun, both morning and evening, 
penetrate under the sheds, and afford warmth 
and nourishment to the young plants for about 


four hours during the day. Then again, by the 
same provision, the heavy showers so frequent 
in the Straits are excluded, or at best can only 
reach the plant by filtering gently through the 


All this care is indispen- 
sable, for the nutmeg is, as yet, an exotic; and 
even with every precaution, nearly one-third of 
the young plants die off annually, Those that 
survive thrive lustily, and at the end of two years 
are transplanted. 

The next partition in the plantation, immediate- 
ly adjoining the nursery, is the ground to which 
plants of a two years’ growth are removed. This 
space is also very much sheltered, but the awnings 
are now dispensed with. The great heat of the 
day, the rain, and the heavy dews, are rather 
advantageous than otherwise to the growth of 
the trees. Nutmegs transplanted here from the 
nursery, remain for five years, during which in- 
terval they attain considerable height and 
strength. In this spot, as you will observe, 
there are trees of all sizes and.ages, from the 
nursling of last season’s transplantation to that 
ofseven years’ growth, which is now ready for 
its final removal, and may be expected in the 
course of a year or two to yield its first crop of 
nutmegs. 

As we advance into the heart of the plantation, 
We come upon trees in all stages of fructification, 
from those decked out with delicate blossom to 
the mature trees bearing fruit. The fruit of the 


and shape, our English peach. When, however, 
it is perfectly ripe and surcharged with juice, the 
fruit bursts open, displaying to view its hereto- 
fore concealed treasure—the dark-brown nutmeg, 
tastefully enveloped in its rich and costly crimson 
mantle, which latter constitutes the spice known 
as mace. 

When the fruit has attained to its perfection, 
the busy season of the year arrives. Men, women, 
and children, in bands under the supervision of 
experienced and trustworthy overseers, are now 
occupied in shaking the richly-laden branches, 
gathering the fallen fruit, carefully piling them 
in light wicker baskets, and transporting them 
to the warehouses or magazines, where the sort- 
ing, cleansing, picking, drying, weighing and 
packing operations are skilfully carried on, under 
the superintendence of men well versed in this 
peculiar calling. 

Few trees present a more striking picture of 
the beauty and perfection of the works of God 
than the nutmeg. The handsome brown trunk 
and tastefully spread branches, the splendid deep 
green of the foliage, the rosy tinted green and 
straw-colored fruit, the incomparable crimson 
of the mace, and the fine deep hue of the nutmeg 
itself—all these contrast and yet combine sur- 
prisingly together, and excite the admiration of 
the beholder. How gracious of the Lord of the 
universe to provide for his creatures, not only a 
supply of the necessities of life, but to consult 
their comfort by scattering superfluities for the 
enhancement of their enjoyments. 

After luncheon we are escorted by the proprie- 
tors through the back court-yard and into the 
working department, in which occupation is af- 
forded to numerous men, women, and children. 
The whole presents a scene of busy activity ; 
and we here become eye-witnesses to the entire 
process the fruit undergoes, from the moment it 
is gathered from under the trees, until it is se- 
curely packed, marked, and ready for shipmenf. 
In such a large plantation as Glugur, of a neces- 
sity the space of ground required for these essen- 
tial services is very great. The whole is inclosed 
by a species of wicker-work fence, with a, lofty 
pandal or shed erected over each separate depart- 
ment; so that whilst a free circulation of air is 
admitted, sun and rain are carefully excluded. 

On first entering, we come upon baskets of 
newly-culled fruit; these are being rapidly 
husked (that is to say, the kernel, consisting of 
the nutmeg with the mace tightly adhering to it, 
is separated from the fruit) by women and child- 
ren ; the fruit is thrown aside into large wooden 
troughs, and the kernels are put into empty 
baskets, placed in rows at the feet of work-people. 
As soon as one of these baskets is filled, it is 
whipped off into a second department, where, 
under skilful hands, the nutmeg undergoes the 
process ‘of peeling: that is to say, the mace is 
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carefully separated from the nut ; and this being| carrying them into their boats, where they place 
placed in separate baskets, are again handed to| them in the driest possible position. The boats 
a third class of laborers, whose care it is to sort | convey these alongside the stately ship, which ig 
the mace and nutmeg, separating the different | on the point of sailing for London, in whose hold 
qualities, and assorting the various sizes. The] the whole cargo is carefully stowed. The ship 
two distinct spices then undergo the process of| sails ; but her voyage is a tedious one, she being 
weighing, for the purpose of ascertaining the net | much buffeted about off the Cape of Good Hope, 
produce, as also for calculating the loss sustained | Three months before she arrives in London, the 
after the spice has been subjected to the drying | Overland Mail had brought intelligence of her 
process, which naturally shrinks it a good deal, | wealthy freight. Insurance has been effected, 
and whereby the excellence or the reverse of the | and the greater part of the cargo sold ; and the 
season’s crop is ascertained. Bad seasons are | next time we recognise the cases with the Chinese 
distinguishable by considerable diminution in the | hieroglyphics, we find them piled up likes 
weight. pyramid in the London or St. Katharine’s Docks. 
From the scales, the baskets containing the| A fortnight later, and we may lay out a penny 
nutmegs are conveyed to a long range of ovens,|in the purchase of one of these nutmegy ata 
where by the aid of artificial heat, they are gradu- | grocer’s not far from Tower Hill.— Leisure Hour, 
ally dried ; during which process the outer shell 
is cracked, and the nutmeg is extracted. It is 
afterwards exposed to air under shelter, for 
many consecutive days and during this period it 
is continually turned, so as to expose all parts of 
the nut. The mace is likewise carried off from j 
the scales, and spread upon ranges of mats, where 
it is left to harden at leisure. A great variety 
of shades and tints is to be seen in this drying 
department. Those recently exposed to the air 
still retain their brilliant crimson hue; next to Bat love alone is given 
these comes the dull red of yesterday ; then a For its equivalent, and love for love” 


faded tinge; next a sickly yellow; and so on | Is all the merchant-rule of those above. 
throughout, till we arrive at the mats on which 

































































Fron the Boston Journal. 
TH&Y MARRY NOT IN HEAVEN. 


BY J. H. HANAFORD. 

















‘In the resurrection they neither marry, nor ate 
given in marriage, but are as the angels of Godin 
Heaven.”—Matthew xxii. 30. 


















They marry notin heaven! 
Love is not bartered there for sordid gold, 
Nor youth's bright hopes, nor beauty’s charms are sold, 





























They marry not in heaven ! 








those of a dingy brown color, curled up and 
crisp, indicate mace ready for packing and ex- 
portation. 

In a department distinct altogether from the 
one described, we may witness the finishing 
touch to the business. Here is a room quite 
filled with baskets and fragrant with spicy aroma, 
in which some persons are employed in weighing 
nutmegs or mace, while others are noting down 
the number or piculs (a weight equal to about 
133 lbs. English); some are carrying off the 
weighed baskets to the packing room, where they 
are duly packed in ready-made cases, having 
their respective quantities marked on them in 
Chinese hieroglyphics of an inch and a half in 
depth. Close at hand are the workshops of some 
ten or a dozen Chinese carpenters, who, through- 
out the day, and that every day in the year 
(Sundays excepted), are perpetually at work, 
sawing, cutting, hacking, hammering, nailing, 
and finishing the wooden cases requisite for the 
spices ; their long tails, meantime, proving a 
source of endless annoyance to them from either 
getting entangled amongst the sharp teeth of the 
saws, or being firmly nailed into some packing 
case. 

In the front yard of the packing-room are 
several large carts, drawn by powerful buffaloes. 
These are being loaded by coolies. In a few 
hours the carts have reached the water’s edge ; 

boatmen are manfully shouldering the cases, and 













































































































































The sensualist can claim no “ houri” there, 

Women with souls the Christian’s heaven share, 
And every bond is riven 

Which mars the freedom of the holy soul, 

And gives to sense and sin a sad control. 


They marry not in heaven ! 
And yet those earth-born ties, if trae and fond, 
Uniting spirits in the ¢rue marriage bond, 

Will not be sadly riven ; 
They who were one on earth henceforth shall rove 
Still wedded lovers in the world above. 


They marry not in heaven! 
But they who, wand’ring, like the dove, alone, 
No rest with fond, true mate on earth have known, 
And nobly here have striven 
The yearnings of the soul to satisfy, 
By toiling, though alone, with purpose high— 


They marry not in heaven, 
But they shall find, amid the shining throng, 
Some kindred souls to echo back their song, 
Some harps whose strings have given 
No answering notes on earth to human love 
Waiting to meet them in that world above. 


They marry not in heaven! 

And yet, in that celestial, glorious home, 

Heart bound to heart, and hand in hand they roam, 
To whom on earth was given 

A union sweet of hearts tho’ not of bands, 

A blending which each seraph understands. 


They marry not in heaven! 
But all the joy which glowing fancy paints— 
The gift of God, the heritage of saints ! 

To ransomed souls is given, 
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Where kindred spirits meet to part no more, 
And blend, like rivers, on life’s farther shore. 


They marry not in heaven! 
Oh God of love! whose wise and holy plan 
Of human wedlock eft is marred by man, 
Praise to Thy name be given ! 
That loving souls shall find communion sweet, 
And free from sin where all thy children meet. 
Beverly, Feb. 26, 1860. 


——-—- eee — 


LA SUR ROSALIE. 
(Concluded from page 107.) 


As she always acted on a simple rule of Chris- 
tian love, and did not mix up with politics, she 
interfered to save the victims of defeat just as 
heartily as if she had never tried to prevent them 
from rising ; and in the troubles succeeding the 
accession of Louis Philippe, men of all parties 
became compromised, and so flew to La Scour 
Rosalie. She never refused her aid, but hid 
them, disguised and got some of them off to 
places of safety. She was at last denounced as 
having helped rebels to escape, and the head of 
the common police, who was very grateful to her 
for some past services, sent to warn her of her 
danger. But she would not cease in endeavoring 
to save lives, und at last the préfet de police, M 
Gisquet, provoked by the escape of a man of 
some importance, signed an order for her arrest, 
and gave it to his first functionary to put into 
execution there andthen. “ Policeman X” im- 


plored the préfet to spare this insult to the “ Mo- 
ther of the Poor;” said he, “ Her arrest would 
arouse the whole Faubourg Saint Marceau, and 
would prove the signal for a riot weshould never 
be able to quell ; the whole population would rise 


in her defence.” ‘ This Sceur Rosalie is then a 
very powerful person,’’ exclaimed the préfet, 
“T’llgo and see her.’ Off he went to the Rue 
de ’Epée-de-Bois, where he found the usual 
crowd assembled. La Scour, who had never seen 
him before, received him with her usual polite- 
ness, asked him to wait until she had finished her 
business, and then, apologizing for having kept 
him waiting, asked in what way she could ren- 
der him assistance. ‘ Madame,’’ replied M. 
Gisquet, ‘Iam not come to ask, but rather to 
give help ; 1 am the préfet de police.”” La Scour 
increased in her civility. “Do you know, ma 
Seeur,” said M. Gisquet, “that you are heavily 
compromised,” ete., etc., ete. 

“ Monsieur le préfet” replied La Sceur Rosalie, 
“T am a Sister of Charity, and carry no politi- 
cal flag. I help the unfortunate whenever I find 
them, and I promise that if ever you are pursued 
yourself and come to me to help you, you shall 
not be turned away.” M. Gisquet could not re- 
sist smiling, and perhaps in his heart trembling 
also ; for in those days of revolution no man knew 
who might be next amenable to the temporary 
law. Finding he could make no impression on 
her, he took his leave, saying he should let her 
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off for once, but entreating her “not to begin 
again.” ‘[ will not promise,” said La Scour 
Rosalie. The very next week one of the chiefs 
of La Vendée came to return thanks for food 
and shelter bestowed on several of his compan- 
ions in misfortune, and actually met at her thres- 
hold one of the emissaries of the police. He 
was not recognized ; and La Sur made hima 
sign to fly, while she held the official enchanted 
by her conversation for a full hour. Some days 
after the latter found out how near he had been 
to his intended victim, and came to complain of 
her “ mauvais tour.”” ‘ What would you have, 
Mvnsieur ?”’ said she, “I would have done just 
as much for you!” And in effect, it was not 
long afterwards that an imprudent measure roused 
a riot round the house of a man in publie au- 
thority ; the people howled and threatened, and 
he-did not dare show his face. -By a lucky 
thought he went to tell La Scour Rosalie, who 
came straightway, addressed the mob individu- 
ally by name, scolded them for having left their 
work to get up a riot, and finally put down the 
rising storm, and released the functionary from 
his durance vile. 


During the famine of 1847, which preceded 


.| the revolution of 1848, La Scour exerted extra- 


ordinary powers to get bread for the people, and 
she so far prevailed over the excitement incident 
to popular distress that at first the Faubourg 
Saint Marceau did not stir. During a whole 
month, while Paris was unsafe, the neighbors 
mounted guard over her door, and early one morn- 
ing they very nearly shot a priest who was com- 
ing to perform mass, in lay costume, taking it 
into their heads that such an early visitor must 
come with evil intent against the nuns. But in 
the days of June the Faubourg Saint Marceau 
gave way to the general terror, and La Sceur was 
so horrified at the scenes which took place in the 
streets, that she said afterwards she ‘“ could 
hardly believe a single devil was left in hell,’ 
so awful were the faces which met her gaze. It 
was difficult to avoid being pressed into the ranks 
of the slayers, if not of the slain, and the Maison 
de Secours was turned into a hospital, where 
the wounded of either party were equally receiv- 
ed and tended. Wives in tears brought in their 
husbands, to hide them lest they should be forced 
to fight, and every corner of the house was filled 
with fugitives; while in the dispensary and 
court of reception were wounded and dying men, 
yet breathing vengeance against the opposite 
party. 

In the very thick of the struggle, an officer 
who had been fighting against the insurgents 
found himself cut off from his men, and, flying 
down the Rue del’Epée-de-Bois, rushed through 
the open door of the Matson de Secours, and took 
refuge in the midst of the sisters. The insur- 
gents had recognized him, and following close to 
his heels they crowded round the house, but all 
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the sisters, with the superiors at their head, 
threw themselves between the angry men and 
their victim. The insurgeuts were checked by 
the living rampart ; all knew La Sour Rosalie, 
and for an hour she kept them at bay, while they 
tried to negotiate for his blood. -They mingled 
expressions of respect for her whom they called 
their “ Mother,” with the most atrocious threats 
against the officer. ‘‘ He has massacred our 
comrades, we must have his death ; we want our 
prisoner.” La Scour expressed her horror at 
the thought of the blood of an unarmed man 
staining the soil of her court. ‘“ We wont kill 
him here, we will kill him in the street.”” In 
spite of prayers and promises, the insurgents 
pressed upon their victim; their guns a 
rested upon the shoulders of the nuns, who still 
maintained their ground between him and them. 
It seemed as though an instant fire was imminent, 
when La Swur Rosalie flung herself on her knees 
before the crowd, crying out, “For fifty years 
I have devoted my life to you, and as a return 
for the good I have ever done to you, to your 
wives, to your children, I demand the life of this 
man at your hands.” 

She prevailed, and the prisoner was saved ! 
Two days later she was begging for the freedom 
of several of the insurgents themselves. Of the 
dreadful poverty which followed these days of 
June, of the misery endured by the families of 
the men who were arrested, and of the exertions 
made by the mayor of Paris in conjunction with 
La Scour Rosalie to relieve it, we have not space 
to speak in detail. The great efforts made by the 
authorities were painfully and absurdly abused ; 
in the excitement and desperate fear lest numer- 
ous deaths should occur from hunger, the public 
charity was flung about recklessly. People came 
in omnibuses to fetch away the provisions which 
were given out with an unstinted hand, and others 
assumed various disguises in the course of a day 
and so received rations ad libitum. La Sceur 
organized a system of visiting from house to house 
by charitable men, and redeemed the work from 
disorganization and ill success. 

But our scanty space gives warning that we 
must bring this beautiful and inspiring history 
to its close; and indeed, the end was drawing 
nigh within the decade which will be finished 
when you, O reader, read these lines from a pen 
which has aimed to reproduce for you, however 
faintly, the record of a noble life. In her last 
years a gradual blindness fell upon La Sceur 
Rosalie, and she who had been the soul of her 
household was led about blindfold by the tender 
hands of her nuns; they led her into that low 
parlor, the scene of her manifold labors, and 
seated her in her chair, where those whom she 
had ever been wont to seek and call one by one 
from the attendant crowd, now came up to her, 
and told their wants and their griefs to the heart 
which had lost none of its tenderness, to the intel- 
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lect which had failed in none of its penetrati 
vivacity ; “ one forgot that one was talking tog 
blind woman.” In October, 1855, a skilfa} 
surgeon operated on her for cataract; but the 
faint gleams of vision restored to her were soon 
obscured, and she was blind once more. In the 
first days of 1856 she seemed so well, that her 
friends, who had long trembled for her health 
(never strong, and of later years very failing), 
thought she had taken a new lease of life. They 
contemplated a second operation, to take place 
in the early spring. But in the month of Febra. 
ary the blow so long dreaded fell with the sud. 
enness of a thunderbolt upon Paris and upon the 
poor. A sharpattack of pleurisy proved too much 
for the frame which had withstood fifty years 
of incessant labor ; and at the age of sixty-nine 
La Seur Rosalie sank quietly, and, at last, pain. 
lessly away. As the curé of Saint Médard, 
called suddenly by her terrified household, ut 
tered by her bedside the last prayers for the dy. 
ing, she made the sign of the cross and murmur. 
ed a few inarticulate words which “ sounded like 
the echo of an inward prayer,” fell into a lethargy 
from which she never woke, and the next morn- 
ing, within twenty-four hours from the time 
when from her bed she had been giving active 
orders about the poor, she lay dead within her 
cell. When the news spread through Parisa 
general cry of grief arose in households of 
every class ; people cried in the streets, and the 
scene around her corpse, when friends who had 
come to inquire after her indisposition found she 
would never greet them more, was painful be 
yond description. The day following her death 
they laid her in the chapel, in the simple 
state which befitted her modest and honorable 
life. They dressed her in her costume of Sis- 
ter of Charity, her rosary on her arm, thecrucifix 
between her hands which were crossed upon het 
breast. Her features wore their usual expression, 
heightened and sweetened by the lovely spirit 
ual calm which death sets as a last seal upon a 
holy life. For two long days, from dawn to even- 
ing, came the people who had loved her to behold 
her once more. The whole Faubourg Saint Mar 
ceau streamed in one solemn file towards the house 
in the Rue de. |’Epée-de-Bois. The workmen, 
their wives, and their little children, (the aged 
and the sick were carried thither), all walked 
past the bier, kissing her feet and hands, and 
begging for little souvenirs, a trifle of her dress, 
any thing which she had touched or which had 
belonged to her. In that noisy quarter reigaed 
a profound silence, and for those two days, 
though the poorest people, used to daily help, all 
crowded to the Maison de Secours, no one begged. 
The wonderful scene presented by her funeral 
we described in the opening page of this short 
memoir ; and the traveller to Paris may find the 
grave at the extremity of the Cimitidre du Mont 
Parnasse, where every day, but particularly of 
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Sundays, may be seen poor people kneeling and 
raying by the last resting-place of their friend. 
Her old mother, with whom she had kept up a 
constant and loving correspondence, died on the 
2nd of February in the Pays de Gex at the ex- 
treme age of eighty-eight, and the news reached 
Paris on the very morning of her daughter's 
funeral, increasing the universal emotion of the 
day. Madame Kendu, who dwelt amidst her 
family, clear and vigorous to the last, placed her 
greatest joy and pride in the virtues and almost 
saintly reputation of her eldest child, and died 
pronouncing the name of La Sceur Rosalie. 

Does the reader ask in what consisted the 
fascinating power of this life, the question is 
answered from Paris that it consisted in her 
doing the commonest duties better than anybody 
else. She was only a poor sister, hidden in one of 
the least important positions of her order ; supe- 
rieure of a very little community in the most 
miserable quarter of Paris. During fifty years 
she hardly ever left her house and its immediate 
neighborhood. She went once to Versailles, and 
once to Orleans, and that was the extent of 
her journey ; of the beautiful city in which she 
lived she knew nothing but its wretchedness ; 
she did not found any very remarkable institu- 
tions, and she busied herself over nothing which 
is not done daily by Sisters of Charity in all 
parts of the world. Every.dayshe began exactly 
as she had begun the last, nor was it possible to 
pick out one more emphatic than another. But 
the heart and soul and intellect which she 
threw into her very ordinary work, raised it to 
the proportions of saintly accomplishment ; 
though so little could she herself comprehend 
the secret of her own power, that when all the 
world flocked to her parlor with their separate 
needs, she has been known to observe with ten- 
der, half-amused wonder “ Quelle singuliére idée 
tous ces gens-la ont de me consulter ! ne faut-il 
pas avoir perdus esprit?’ “ What a strange 
notion all these people have for consulting me. 
They must have lost their wits.” 


<8 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 


Lemmon Stave Case 1x THe Court or AppEaLs.— 
This celebrated case bas been decided in the Court of 
Appeals at Albany. The judgment of the Supreme 
Court was affirmed. Judges Clarke and Comstock 
dissenting. Opinions for the affirmance were deliver- 
ed by Judges Denio and Wright. Judge Selden ex- 
pressed no opinion. The general facts in this case are 
a8 follows : 

“In 1852, Jonathan Lemmon was a resident of Vir- 
ginia and the owner of several slaves. Desiring to 
change his residence to Texas, the most convenient 
method of taking his slaves there was by bringing 
them to New York and then sending them by a vessel 
to their destination. He sent them to New York, and 
the fact that they were slaves becoming known among 
the colored population, the relator, Louis Napoleon, 
& colored man, went before Judge Paine, of the Supe- 
rior Court and obtained a writ of habeas corpus, com- 
manding Mr. Lemmon to bring the slaves into court. 
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After hearing the merits of the case, Judge Paine held 
that there was no ground for holding them, and that 
they were free under our State law. He accordingly 
discharged them from custody, and their colored 
friends soon afterwards sent them to Canada. 

“ Immediately after the slaves were liberated a sub- 
scription was started, which was headed by Judge 
Paive, who gave a liberal sum, to reimburse Mr. Lem- 
mon for the loss of his property, and the full value of 
the slaves was returned to him. 

“ The decision of Judge Paiue being of considerable 
importance as regarded the rights of slavebolders to 
travel with their slaves through the free States, the 
State of Virginia immediately took up the question, 
by assisting Mr. Lemmon to turtber contest it in our 
courts. A certiorari was taken to the Supreme Court, 
and it was argued before the general term some two 
years ago. Justice Mitchell, Ularke, Peabody, and 
Davies, beld that Judge Paine had decided right, and 
affirmed the judgment. Judge Roosevelt delivered a 
a dissenting opinion. 

‘¢ An appeal was made to the Court of Appeals, and 
it was argued at the last term. In the early part of 
the present term, John Jay, Jr., as amicus curie, pre- 
sented to the court the facts relative to Mr. Lemmon’s 
reimbursement for the loss of his slaves, and repre- 
sented that, in consequence thereof, Mr. Lemmon had 
no right to appeal, aud that he had no standing in 
court.” 


The case will be carried to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 





THE PHILADELPHIA MARKETS, 


Fiour anD MgaL.—The Flour market is firm. There 
is some inquiry for shipment, with sales of superfine 
and extra at $6 25 and 6 50,a7 175 for extra fami- 
ly and fancy brands. Rye Fivur aud Corn Meal are 
steady. The former is selling in lots at $4 25, and the 
latter $3 624. 

GRain.—'ine market is fairly supplied with Wheat. 
We quote good and prime red at $1 54 a 1 55 per bus., 
and small sales of white at $1 68 4 1 75. Rye 1s steady 
at 90c. Corn—prime quality is io light supply at 18 
a 80 cents, afloat. Some interior solu at 62473 cents. 
Oats are in fair request at 444c. tur Delaware, and 45 
cents for Pennsylvania. No change in Barley or Bar- 
ley Malt. 


SSAY UN THE DECLINE OE FRIENDS IN GREAT 

BRiTAIN.—Just published aud for sale by T. 
tutLwoop ZELL, 439 Market Street. Price 25 cents, and 
wili be sent by mail upon receipt of 25 cents in money 
or postage stamps. 4mo. 1860. 


OORESTOWN BUARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
—This school will coutinue in Session until 7th 
of 7th mooth, and re-open the lst of 10th month next. 
For Circulars containivg full information in regard to 
the school, course of study, &c., apply tu 
MARY 3S. LIPPINCUTT, Proprietor, 
Moorestown P. O., Burtington Uo., N. J. 

4th mo. 22d, 1860. 

\HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
C YOUNG MEN AND BUYS.—The summer ses- 
sion of this institution will commence on the 2lgt of 
5th mo., and conuoue twenty weeks. 

Terms $70 per session, one half payable in advance, 
the other in the middie of the session. No extra 
charges. For further particulars, address 

HERNY W. RiIDGWay, 

Crosswicks, Burlington Co., N. J. 

4 mo. 2ist, 1860—3m. 








128 FRIENDS’ 


RIENDS BOOKS for sale by T. E. Chapman, 
South 5th Street, Philadelphia. 


$1 75 


Retrospect of Quakerism, ‘‘ by E. Michener,” 
“ “ 1 50 


muslin, 


Janney’s History of Friends vol. 1, 1 25 

oa ¥% muslin, 100 
Quaker, Vol. 1 and 2, 1 00 
Penn’s Rise and Progress, 25 
Barclay’s Apology, 75 
Sewell’s History, 1 50 
John Roberts, 25 
True Peace, 25 
Plain Path, 25 
William Shewen, 38 
Law’s Address to the Clergy, 38 


00 
42 
00 
00 


McGirr’s Letters, 1 

No Cross No Crown, 

Janoey’s Life of Penn, 
“ sc Fox, ] 


~ 


Bellangee’s Journal, 50 
Kersey’s Narrative, 50 
Gibbon’s Review, 50 


50 
50 
50 
37 


Nine Sermons by John Jackson, 
Discipline Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
Familiar Letters by Ann Wilson, 
Memoirs of John Jackson, 


Memoirs of H. J. Moore, 31 
Dissertation by John Jackson, ; 50 25 
Janney’s Middle Ages, 25 
David Ferris, 25 
Rachel Barker’s Sermons, 13 
Southard’s Argument, 50 
Life of J. J. Gurney, 1 50 
Memoirs of Maria Fox, 1 50 
Essays on the Decline of Friends, Janney, 25 

" oi oe Rowntree, 63 

x “ ss Hancock, 63 
Dymond on War, 25 
Advocate of Trath, 4 vols. 2 00 
Peace and War, 25 
Janney’s Poems, 50 
Life of Lindley Murray, 1 50 
Bayley’s Works, 75 
Journal of Elias Hicks, 1 00 
Letters of Sarah Grubb, 2 00 
Life of William and Alice Ellis, 1 00 
Marsh’s Life of Fox, 1 00 
Dixon’s Life of Penn, 50 
Journal of Margaret Woods, 1 00 
Power of Religion, 50 
Truth Vindicated, 25 


Christian Profession, 50 
Dymond’s Essays, 75 


E. M. Chandler’s Works, 75 
Religious Maxims, 25 
Emblem of Natare, 25 
Friends Family, 25 


Bartram and Marshall, 1 50 
Civilization of the Indians, 38 


The stereotype plates of Kersey’s Narrative and Penn’s 
Rise and Progress of the Society of Friends, also Em- 
blem of Nature, are for sale as above. 

5 mo., 5, 3t. 








LDRIDGE’S HILL BOARDING SCHOOL FORTHE 
EDUCATION UF YOUTH OF BOTA SEXEs.— 
The Summer Term of this Institution will commence 
22d of 5th month. 
For particulars, address the Principal for a Circular, 
ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge’s Hill, Salem County, N. J. 
4th mo 7, 2m. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


No.5] ] ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL ‘FOR 






YOUNG MEN AND BOYS—It is intended to 
commence the next session of this Institution on the 
30th of 4th month next. The course of instruction 
will be extensive and thorough. Terms, 60 dollars 
per session of 5 months; no extras except for the 
Greek and Latin languages, which will be five dollarg 
each. For reference and further particulars, enquire 
for circulars of 

BENJAMIN SWAYNE, Principal, 
3d mo 31 London Grove P. U. Chester Co. Pa, 


ryURCEASERS are requested to call at the Cabineg, 














ware-rooms of SCHUTT & HEACOCK, No. 142 7 


North 9th Street. 

Spring and Hair Mattresses made to order, repair- 
ing, varnishing, upholstering, &c., &c. Movings 
promptly attended to. Furniture cars to hire. 

3d mo. 17—3m. 


{HARON FEMALE SEMINARY.—This Seminary is 
lucated in a pleasant and healthy situation, one 


mile from the village of Darby, in Delaware county, 4 


Penna., and six miles from Philadelphia; between 
which places there is an hourly communication by 
passenger railway in winter, and half hourly in sum- 
mer. It was for many years in successful operation 
under the charge of John and Rachael T. Jackson, by 
whom it was founded, but having been closed since 
the decease of the former, will be re-opened for the 
reception of pupils on the 21st of 5th month, 1860, and 
continue in session for twenty weeks, when a vacation 
will occur until the 19th of the 11th month, at which 
time tbe second term of the school year will commence, 

COURSE OF TUITION.—The course of tuition 
embraces all the elementary and higher branches of a 
liberal English education, and also the Latin, French, 
and German languages, and drawing. Those who 
wish to qualify themselves for teachers will receive 
particular attention in such branches as they may de- 
sireto pursue. The pupils will also be instructed in 
needle work. Superior facilities for the acquirement 
of the French language will be afforded, in daily con- 
versation with a native French teacher, resident at 
the school. 

Circulars containing a full description of the school 
building, terms, and other details of the institution, 
will be furnished on application to the subscribers, 
Darby P. O., Delaware county, Penna. 

ISRAEL J. GRAHAME, Principal 
JANE P. GRAHAME, \ oa 


REFERENCES. 

Brooklyn, New York.—Richard Field, James Havi- 
land. 

Philadelphia.—Thos. B. Longstreth, Charles Ellis, 
Dillwyn Parrish, Joseph C. Turnpenny, Edward Par- 
rish, Rachel T. Jackson, Jane Johnson, Tacy R. Pane 
coast. 

Baltimore—Nathan Tyson, Richard Plummer, Ed- 
ward H. Stabler, J. Saurin Norris, Samuel Townsend, 
George Harris, M. D., Gerard H. Reese, Cushings & 
Bailey. 


‘HE FALLSINGTON BOARDING SCHOUL affords 
superior advantages to youpg ladies who desire, 
by a thorough course of study, to prepare themselves 
for the active duties of life. 
The number of scholars ‘s limited to twelve, and all 
are under the immediate care of the Principals. 
For circulars address 
BEULAH S. & ESTHER LOWER, 
Fallsington, Bucks county, Pa., 
or, Witt-am S. Lower, 455 N. Seventh St., Pa. 
2 mo. 11, 1260. 3m. 
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